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Righteousness a Spiritual Gift. 
“Tam not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for 

it is the power of God unto salvation, to every one 
that believeth ; to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek. For therein is the righteousness of God 
revealed from faith to faith: as it is written, The 
just shall live by faith.” Rom. 1: 16, 17. 
Prof. Stuart, in his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans, takes much pains 
to prove that the word translated right- 
eousness in this passage, means justifica- 
tion, or pardoning mercy. The word is 
dikaiosune, a noun corresponding to the 
adjective dikaios, which mvariably means 
just, righteous, upright, good. Dikaiosune 
occurs about thirty-five times in the epis- 
tle to the Romans; and in every instance 
is translated righteousness, in our common 
version. But Stuart takes the liberty to 
translate it sometimes righteousness and 
sometimes justification. He adheres gen- 
erally however to the latter version, and 











gives dikaiosune the signification of right-| just shall live by faith.’ 


eousness only when he is compelled to do 
so by the force of the context. Asa right 
understanding of this word is essential to 
a correct interpretation of the whole epis- 
tle to the Romans, and indeed of all the 
writings of Paul, we propose to give our 
reasons for believing that Stuart’s version 
of it is wrong, and the common version 
right. 

1. Just before the passage above quot- 
ed, Paul says, ‘I long to see you, that I 
may impart unto you some spiritual gift.’ 
He shows how he proposed to impart this 
to them, by saying immediately after, ‘J 
am ready to preach the gospel unto you 
that are at Rome.’ 
the vehicle of a ‘spiritual gift.’ The 


righteousness of God embodied in the Ho-| up thy bed and walk;’ by faith they re- 
But mere} ceived in that word power to obey. It 


ly Spirit is a ‘ spiritual gift. 
justification is only a legislative favor. 


2. It is evident that dikaiosune in Ro-|‘ the health of God was revealed from 
mans 1: 17, means a ‘ spiritual gift,’ from | faith to faith.’ 
the manner in which Paul says it is re-|this, we uuderstand that in the gospel 
vealed: ‘The righteousness of God is re-|‘ the righteousness of God is revealed 
This is a| from faith to faith.’ 


vealed from faith to faith.’ 
literal translation of the original, both 


in regard to language and arrangement.| the death of Christ. 
But Stuart’s translation is widely differ-| the holiness of God was certainly exhib- 
ent. It is this: ‘The justification which| ited in the most perfect manner possible. 
is of God is revealed, [justification] by|‘ Mercy and truth met together, right- 
The latter clause | eousness and peace kissed each other.’— 
of this seems to be but little better than|‘God so loved the world that he sent 
nonsense, besides .being an intolerable|his only begotten Son to save it;’ and he 
distortion of the original We conceive|so hated sin that he suffered not that 
that Stuart, and many other commenta-|Son to become the advocate of the world, 
tors, would have saved themselves the|until he had secured the claims of the 
necessity of such distortions, if they had | law by suffering its curse in our stead.— 
recurred to Paul’s own explanation of|The cross of Christ is an index equally of 
the clause in question, in the 12th verse.| the two great elements of divine right- 
He there tells the Romans he wished to|eousness—‘ goodness and 
impart to them some spiritual gift, that he | This righteousness, imprinted forever on 
might be comforted by the ‘ mutual faith’ | the Holy Spirit, is held up to the view of 
The plain meaning | the world. 
of this is, that in the transter of spiritual | which proclaims it, becomes partaker of 
gifts, there is an exercise of faith both |that righteousness, by a spiritual process, 
on the part of the giver and receiver, in| which Paul thus describes—‘ We all, be- 
which both are comforted. Paul, having|holding as ina glass the glory of the 
the spiritual gifts of the gospel in him-| Lord, are changed into the same image 
self. imparted them to others, by a spirit-|from glory to glory.’ 


faith for the faithful? 


of himself and them. 


Whoever | God,’ was the great spiritual gift of the 


The gospel, then, is} faith and theirs were equally essential to 


was only an instrument. He says in im- 
mediate connection with the passage 
under consideration, that he served God 
with his spirit [not merely with his 
tongue] in the gospel of his Son. (v. 9.) 
He preached by faith, (2 Cor. 4: 13,) 
and ministered the Spirit by faith. (Gal. 
3: 5.) 


gospel, which Paul desired to impart, 
there is no difficulty in discovering what 
he means when he says it is ‘revealed 
from faith to faith.’ As the other special 
gifts of the gospel were imparted from 
one to another by the imposition of hands, 
so, the ‘righteousness of God’ passed by 
means of the ‘foolishness of preaching,’ 
from the faith of him who spoke, to the 
faith of them who heard. But this con- 
struction is altogether incongruous with 
the theory which makes dikaiosune mean 
mere legal justification. 
3. It is manifest that the ‘ righteous- 
ness of God’ is something which has a 
spiritual and not merely a legal operation, 
from the declaration in the 16th verse, 
that ‘the gospel is the power of God 
unto salvation.” The whole passage ob- 
viously conveys the idea, that the revela- 
tion of God’s righteousness in the gospel 
is an exertion of power, not an exhibition 
of legislative favor. 
4, The quotation which follows what 
is said of the righteousness of God, shows 
that dikatosune is something which makes 
those who receive it righteous, or just. 
If the apostle was speaking of mere jus- 
tification, he would have said, ‘ the jus- 
tified shall live by faith,’ instead of ‘ the 
The word — ren- 
dered just in this quotation is dikaios, 
which is obviously intended to describe 
the effect of the dikaiosune in. the pre- 
ceding clause. 
It will be seen from what has been 
said, that our theory is, that the right- 
eousness or holiness of God is revealed in 
the gospel as a spiritual gift, and is con- 
veyed from the preacher to believers, so 
that by it believers are made righteous or 
holy. We may illustrate our theory, by 
reference to the miraculous operations of 
Christ. When the sick were healed by 
his word, ‘ virtue’ passed from him to 
them. They received his health. His 


the operation. By faith he said, ‘ take 


might truly be said, that in that word 


In just such a sense as 


The principal subject of the gospel is 
In that transaction 


Now if the ‘righteousness of} 


severity. — | Paul goes on to say that the righteous- 


Whoever believes the word | upon all that believe; (v. 22) i.e., it is 


to the faith of those who believe on him, 
and comes wpon them as a spiritual gift, 
making them righteous, and therefore 
proper subjects of justifivation. 
The same love| Paul says they are ‘justified freely by his 


abroad’ [or as the original has it, is pour- 
ed out] by the Holy Ghost into the 
hearts of those who are justified by faith. 
Rom. 5: 1—10. 

Justification in the common legal ac- 
ceptation of the term, is indeed inchided 
in the spiritual gift of God’s righteous- 
ness. In fact the very first operation of 
| the righteousness of God received into the 
‘heart, must necessarily be the remission 
and removal of past sins, But it does 
not stop here. The believer is brought 
by it into astate where he is not only 
accepted and treated as righteous with 
reference to the past, but is actually made 
righteous. If we suppose a man’s past 
sins all to be forgiven, yet if he is not 
made righteous, he remains in a fallen 
condition. He cannot possibly have sub- 
jective peace with God, unless sin and 
holiness can be amalgamated. He can- 
not be said to be restored to original in- 
nocence. Adam, before he fell, was jus- 
tified, not only as having no past sins re- 
corded against him, but also as being free 
from present sin. Such a state of inno- 
cence alone is worthy to be called justi- 
fication, and such is the state of those 
who receive the righteousness of God.— 
‘There is therefore, (says Paul,) now xo 
condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus.’ Why? Is it because they are 
merely forgiven, and accepted as right- 
eous, While yet they are not in fact right- 
eous? Let the apostle answer: ‘ For 
the law of the spirit of life in Christ Je- 
sus hath made me free from the law of 
sin and death’ (Rom. 8: 2.) This is 
the reason why there is no condemnation 
—and it is a good reason. 

The state of innocence thus produced 
by the spiritual operation of the right- 
eousness of God, which we may call spir- 
itual justification, to distinguish it from 
that which is merely legal, must not be 
confounded with sanctification. We may 
be justified subjectively and objectively at 
once, by receiving the righteousness of God 
—but our sanctification is a subsequent 
and gradual process. Christ himself was 
sanctified and made perfect by a protract- 
ed process of experience. (John 17: 19; 
Heb. 2: 10, 5: 8,9.) Yet he was from 
the beginning in a state of perfect inno- 
cence and justification. So Paul, though 
he was made ‘free from the law of sin 
and death,’ yet counted himself not to 
have attained perfect sanctification. ( Phil. 
3: 12.) 

Let us see how these views accord with 
what Paul says of the righteousness of 
God in the third chapter of the epistle 
to the Romans. Having proved both 
Jews and Gentiles to be sinners, his con- 
clusion is, ‘ By the deeds of the law shall 
no flesh be justified.’ (v. 20.) On what 
ground then can any be justified ? The 
answer is, ‘ Now the righteousness of God 
without the Jaw is manifested.’ (v, 21.) 
The righteousness of God in this verse 
is manifestly co-ordinate with the deeds 
of the law in the verse before. It stands 
therefore as a ground of justification, and 
not as Stuart insists, for justification it- 
self. God proposes to justify men. But 
he cannot justify anything but righteous- 
ness, 
men is wanting, he can justify them only 
by giving them his own righteousness. 


ness of God is manifested, ‘by the faith 
of [not im] Jesus Christ to all, and 


revealed from the faith of Jesus Christ 


that they are justified in their wickedness, 
but that the righteousness which is the 
ground of their justification is a free gift. 

The ‘ propitiation’ of which he speaks 
in the 25th verse, considered merely as a 
vicarious, legal sacrifice, only opens the 
way for God to pardon the ‘sins that are 
past.’ It cannot make it right that God 
should approve sinners continuing in sin. 
The paramount object of that propitiation 


God ‘to all and apon all that believe:’ 
that so God may be ‘just, and the justifier 
of him that believeth” (v. 26.) The legal 
sacrifice makes it just that God should 
show favor to all, whether they believe or 
not; but he can justify none but the 
righteous, who, by faith in Jesus Christ, 
receive the spiritual gift of God’s right- 
eousness. 

The reader may see what confusion 
Stuart’s view of the meaning of dikatosune 
leads to, by examining his version of the 
6th chapter. That word occurs in the 
13th verse thus: ‘ Yield your members 
as instruments of vighteousness, [dikaio- 
sune.| Here Stuart even is obliged to fol- 
low the common version, which he does 
without saying a word about inconsisten- 
cy; and then, in the third verse after, 
where the expression ‘obedience unto 
righteousness’ |dikaiosune| occurs, he re- 
turns to his favorite version—justifica - 
tion ! 


How to Overcome Evil. 

There is much that passes for spiritual 
wisdom, that is in effect spiritual foolish- 
ness. To be wise concerning evil is not true 
wisdom ; true wisdom is to know how to 
shut our eyes to evil. There is a certain 
excess of spiritual discernment that is an 
injury to those who have it. It is possi- 
ble to be hyper-spiritual. Some persons 
attribute all the evil they experience to 
the spiritual influence of others around 
them, and seek to get clear of evil by de- 
tecting and criticising this or that spirit 
from which they suppose they suffer.— 
This is not wise. 

Weare to overcome evil with good 
It is necessary to look at evil enough to 
rebuke it as occasions come up: but it is 
not good to look at it and criticise it in 
an habitual way—it is better to ignore it 
—to think and feel, wilfully, as though 
it did not exist. A man is not truly 
wise, till he is wise enough to be ignorant. 
One of the highest branches of wisdom, 
is to know when to pay attention to evil, 
and when to withdraw attention from it. 
True wisdom will teach a man to strike 
the hardest kind of blows at evil when he 
does act against it, and after that, let it 
die by ignoring it—put it under an ex- 
hausted receiver. 

We may compare evil tocold. In try- 
ing to shut out the cold and make a com- 
fortable house in winter, it is a good way 
in the first place to list the doors, and 





Since then the righteousness of|make everything as tight as possible ; but 
you do not want to be doing that all the 
time. 
build a good fire and generate heat. So 
in a case of evil-thinking, for instance, 
begin with putting a stop to all occasion 
for it as far as possible, and rebuke it 
faithfully ; but do not rely on these neg- 
ative measures for really getting rid of it. 
When |@° to work and generate thankfulness, 
and expect that to drive it out. 


The more effectual way ‘is to 


Over- 











nal act, of which his external preaching| which sent Christ to the cross, is ‘shed 


grace,’ (v, 24,) he plainly does not mean 


coming evil with good is nothing more or 


[BY J. H. & G. W. NOYES. 


therefore, is to reveal the righteousness of 
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le: than overcoming cold with heat—the |the ground on which we stand; the strangeness | an unobstructed legal, 


We cannot 
overcome evil, any more than we can cold, 


negative with the positive. 


merely by criticising it and trying to stop 
up the cracks. But a good rousing fire 
of thankfulness will expel evil thinking 
very quick, and make a comfortable at- 
1uosphere, 

Thankfulness is a feeling, and in some 
sense involuntary. We cannot force it 
directly ; but we can do a good many 
things that will favor it. 
we can confess Christ, who is thankful ; 
that will let in a thankful spirit. Then 
we can turn our attention to the blessings 


For one thing, 


God has bestowed on us—we 
sent to our minds the things that would 
naturally make us thankful. Whenever 
we find a spark of thankfulness in our 
hearts, we can rejoice in it, and express 


can pre- 


it, and expect it to grow, and give it a 
chance. ‘Where there isa will there is 
a way;’ any body that wants to be thank- 
ful can be, and thankfulness will displace 
evil-thinking just as soon as heat will 
displace cold: they cannot coéxist in the 
same heart. 

There is another view of this subject 
that is important. Hyper-spiritualism or 
excess of attention to evil spirits around 
us, is apt to put us upon a one-sided view 
of our experience. If the devil’s sparks 
set us on fire, it is a sure sign there is tin- 
der in us. It takes a dualty to make a 
tire; flint and steel on one side, and tinder 
on the other. In constantly looking at 
the flint and steel we are likely to ignore 
the tinder. When we think we suffer 
from evil spirits around us, it may be true, 
and yet not the whole truth, If we could 
clear ourselves of all that sympathizes 
with their operations, we should not suf- 
fer certainly so much as we do now. It 
is only by repentance that we can get clear 
of this tinder that is set on fire by the 
devil’s sparks; and the business of battling 
with outside spirits is not very favorable 
to repentance. 

We do not want any superficial cure 
of evil, but a thorough cure, so that any 
influences will not 
content 


of external 
disturb us. We 
short of being entirely rid of all impres- 


amount 
must not be 
sible matter; so that we can say, ‘the 
prince of this world cometh and hath 
nothing in me.’ 

The great objection to all these schemes 
of reform—Temperance, &c., is that they 
adopt measures to destroy the external 
instrumentality of evil, but they do not 
destroy the morbid life within men that 
craves excitement. Until that is de- 
stroyed it will be constantly in danger of 
being set on fire by external influences 
which it is impossible wholly to exclude. 
here is no salvation by any external 
discipline or abstinence. It can come 
only by resurrection-power—by the posi- 
tive infusion of a new life, displacing the 
old life, which has an appetite for unnat- 
ural excitement. 

Salvation consists in not merely being 
saved from the actual seduction of evil 
spirits, but freedom from all possibility 
of temptation from them.—Home-Talk. 





Eantuquakes.—The impression which the 
frst earthquake makes upon us, even if it is 
unaccompanied by subterranean noise, is an inex- 
pressibly powerful and quite peculiar one. What 
moves us so powerfully, is, the disappointment of 
our inherent faith in the repose and immutability 
of the firm, solid earth. A moment destroys the 
iilusions of a life. We are undeceived as to the 


earth, and feel transported within the sphere of 
destroying, unknown powers. 


We scarcely trust 


of the occurrence produces the same anxious unea- 
siness in animals. Pigs and dogs especially are 


ay 


right to marry that num- 
ber, is not to be resisted. 
riage to be the sole condition wherein Woman may 


j overpowered by it; the crocodiles of the Orinoco, live usefully and worthily, the polygamist becomes 


generally as dumb as our little lizards, leave the 
agitated bed of the river, and rush howling into 
the forests. To man, an earthquake appears as 
something omnipresent, unbounded. We can es- 
cape from an active eruption, or from a lava- 
stream flowing towards our dwelling ; but during 
an carthquake wherever one flies seems the hearth 
of destruction.—Lires of the Brothers Humbold. | 
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| 
A new Library for Students. | 


| 
Teachers of science advise young inquirers to | 
| 


What men have already as-} 


avail themselves of the labors of those who have 


gone before them. 





certained, should be learned by reading, they 
say, rather than by attempting to repeat original 
and independent investigations. It would be 
thought folly for a student to set aside the recor- 
ded demonstrations and discoveries of Newton and 
Iferschel, and undertake to construct an entire 
system of Astronomy for himself, by new obser- 
vations and calculations. 

We may apply the principle of this good rule to 
a higher sphere of study. All discovery already 
exists in God. 
recorded in the Spirit of truth. 
losopher ‘in whom are hid a/l the treasures of 


The solutions of all problems are 
Christ is a phi- 


wisdom and knowledge; and the schools of sci- 
ence in the heavens, oyer which he presides, ‘know 
all things.’ 

Moreover, the records of truth in spirits, can be 
read as well as books. The intellectual process 
by which we learn from spirits, is indeed some- 
what different from that of reading books, but af- 
ter all, it more resembles reading than original 
investigation. In spiritual inquiry, we apply our 
minds to the thoughts of another, as in reading, 
instead of laboring to invent thoughts of our own, 
as in original investigation. The only difference 
is, that in reading, weapply our minds to the 
thoughts of another, after they have been reduced 
to words, and recorded on paper, while in spirit- 
ual research we apply our minds to the thoughts 
of another, before they have assumed a spoken or 
written form. Similar docility, sympathy, and 
skill in interpretation, are required in both cases, 
in order to profitable pursuit of knowledge. 

Since then all science is recorded in the heavy- 
enly spirits, and spirits can be read as well as 
books, why should not students be advised to 
abandon original investigation altogether, and 
seek only the wisdom that is written and ready 
for them, in the spirit-volumes of God’s’ eternal 
library ? 

nn ? <a. a - 
Woman’s Prospects. 

The following original views on this subject are 

the last half of a late editorial in the Tribune. 


Needle-work has hitherto been the main re- 
source of the thousands disqualified by delicacy of 
nurture or fragility of muscle for rough house- 
work; and needle-work is now at its last gasp.— 
The needle is sure soonte be consigned to the 
lumber room, wherein our grandmothers’ ‘great 
wheel, ‘little wheel, ‘loom’ and ‘swifts, are now 
silently mouldering. Twenty years more may 
elapse (though we think not half so many will) 
before the revolution will have been completed; 
but the sewing of a long, straight seam otherwise 
than by machinery, is, even now, a mistake, an 
anachronism; and the finger-phed needle, though 
it may be retained a few years longer for button- 
holes and such fancy work, has but a short lease 
left. That ever a garment or shoe was sewed en- 
tirely by hand, without the aid of machinery. will 
be told as a marvel to our grandchildren, and re- 
ceived by them with wondering incredulity. 

The statu quo, therefore, with regard to woman’s 
position is simply impossible. She must advance 
or sink back into a state of Oriental debasement 
and abject dependence. A wider scope must be 
accorded to her faculties, or she might better 
have been born without them. Society must either 
secure h¢ér opportunity of earning an independent 
subsistence or shield her from famine and shame 
with the protecting though degrading mantle of 
Polygamy and virtual Slavery. 

The movements of our time, therefore, looking 
to a wider sphere of Industrial training, and effort 
for Woman, are impelled by a terrible necessity. 
Place is made for her in the studio of the artist, 
the shop of the mechanic, behind the counter of 
the merchant, &¢., because she cannot otherwise 
exist in the equivocal position to which Western 
Civilization has raised her. Unless she is to be 
the substantial equal of Man out of wedlock, she 
cannot be his equal iz that relation. If she must 
marry to live, she will soon be constrained to 
marry whoever will ensure her a living; any re- 
quirement on her part of fitness or sympathy in 
the relation must be regarded as an absurd and 
impracticable fastidiousness. This point attained, 
the assumption that he who can support half-a- 





a public benefactor, especially of the dependent 
sex. *The Woman’s Movement, of our day, 
thoughtfully considered, is, in spite of the vagarics 
of some of its advocates, essentially conservative 
—achange of position to meet a vital though 
noiscless change in the industrial and social ele- 


ments of Worman’s allotted sphere, and as such | 


should be regarded and respected. 
Weare interested in the above remarks, and 


yet they do not satisfy us. We admire 


to his conclusions; and principally because he | 
fassumes, what we do not believe, that woman 


can become the ‘ substantial equal of man. Give 
her every advantage of position possible, and still 
we do not believe she can ever enter into competi- 


tion with the stronger sex in the strife of life. 


Let her have access to every trade and profession | 
: | 


that man has, and still if she has to take care of 
herself in the cold element of the business world, 
she will fare hard. Our hope for the future wo- 
man is not that she will compete successfully with 
man, but that she will secure his affection, and 
become one with him; and be saved from compul- 
sory marriage, polygamy and slavery, not by per- 
sonal independence, but by communism and the 
reign of the fumily-spirit. It. 


—? <r ogmee—— 


Changes in China. 

Our readers have been. apprised of the exist- 
ence and progress of a great popular revolution in 
China. Most accounts agree that it is likely to be 
completely successful, and that the ancient Tartar 


dynasty is probably ere this overthrown. The 
consequences to be anticipated from that move- 
ment are highly significant and interesting. The 


rebels are said to be favorable to foreigners, and 
their success it is expected will lead to the throw- 
ing open of China to free commercial intercourse 
with the world, and so to the influences of Bible- 
civilization. But this revolution has also a more 
immediate religious aspect which is quite inter- 
The following extract purporting to be a 
of the 
chiefs, shows that they include in their movement 


esting. 


translation from a proclamation rebel 


agreat change in theology as wellas in govern- 
ment, and indicates that the Bible is secretly at 
work among the masses of the empire :— 


PROCLAMATION, 

“Yang, entitled the Eastern King, and General-in- 
Chief, with Seaou, entitled Western King, also Gen- 
eral-in-Chiet of T’haeping, by Divine appointment 
Emperor of Theenkwo, the Celestial dynasty, uni- 
tedly issue this proclamation, to announce that they 
have received the commands of Heaven to slaughter 
the imps and save the people. According to the Old 
Testament, the Great God (Shang-te) our Heavenly 
Father, in six days created the heavens and the 
earth, the land and the sea, mer and things. The 
Great God is a spiritual Father, a ghostly Father, 
omniscient, omnipotent and omnipresent ; all nations 
under heaven are acquainted with this great power. 
In tracing up the records of bygone ages, we find 
that since the time of the creation of the world, the 
Great God has frequently manifested his displeasure, 
and how ean it be that you people of the world are 
still ignorant of it? The Great God in the first in- 
tance displayed his anger, and sent down a great 
rain, during forty days and forty nights, by which 
means the flood was produced. 

“On a second oceasion the Great God manifested 
his displeasure, and came down to save Israci out of 
the land of Egypt. On a third occasion he displayed 
his awful majesty, when the Savior of the World, 
the Lord Jesus, became incarnate in the land of Ju- 
dea, and suffered for the redemption of, mankind.— 
In later ages he again manifested his indignation, 
and in the Ting-yew year, (A. D. 1837,) the great 
God sent acelestinl messenger, who was commis- 
sioned by the Lord of Heaven, when he ascended on 
high, to put to death the fiendish bands. Again he 
has sent the Celestial King to take the lead of the 
Empire and save the people. . . How, we 
would ask, can the Great God fail to be displeased 
with men for worshiping corrupt spirits, and per- 
forming corrupt actions, by which means they griev- 
ously offend against the commands of Heaven? Why 
do not you, inhabitants of the world, awake? Hav- 
ing been born in the present day, when you are per- 
mitted to witness the glory of God, how fortunate 
may you esteem yourselves. Happening upon such 
a time as this, when you experience the great tran- 
quillity of the days of heaven, it is time for you to 
wake andarouse. Those who comply with the will 
of Heaven will be preserved, and those who disobey 
the celestial dictates will be destroyed. At the 
present time, this Tartar fiend, Heenfung, (the Em- 
peror,) originally a Manchow slave, is the perpetual 
enemy of our Chinese race; moreover, he has in- 
duced men to assume the form of fiends, to worship 
the corrupt, while they disobey the true Spirit, and 
thereby rebel against the Great God, on which ac- 
count Heaven will not endure, and men are deter- 
mined to destroy him. 

“Our army, wishing to carry out the virtuous 
feelings with which the Great God loves to foster 
human life, and receives men into his compassionate 
embrace, has set forward on its march of benevo- 
lence, embracing all in its charitable folds. At the 
same time we lead forward our generals and our 
troops, carrying to the utmost our fidelity in recom- 
pensing our country, in which we cannot refrain 
from displaying the same spirit to the end. These, 
our views, are now communicated to you all. You 
ought to know that since Heaven has sent forth the 
true sovereign to rule over the people, it is yours to 





dozen wives, has a perfect moral, and should have 


aid the monarch in establishing his dominion. Al- 


Nay: assuming mar- | 


the | 
shrewd forecast of the writer, and yet object | 


gh the devilish fiends should amount to millions. 
and their artful schemes to thousands, yet how 
could they withstand Heaven? ‘To kill without 
warning would not be agreeable to our feelings. and 
to sit still without saving the people is not What a 
benevolent person would do; we therefore earnest]y 
issue this special proclamation, urging you peopl 
early to repent and vigorously to awake. Worship 
the true Spirit, and reject corrupt spirits, becom 
men once more, and be no longer fiends, when, per- 
haps, you may attain longevity here and the happi- 
ness of Heaven hereafter. But if you still persevere 
jin your obstinate stupidity, both gems and stones 
will be alike demolished, and then when you come 
to gnaw your own navels, it will be tvo late to 
repent.” 


| though 
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* Table-Moy- 


much sensation in Europe at 


*Tapie-Movina’ 1n Evropr.—As 
ing’ is producing 
the present time, we have collected the following 


items relating to it, from the Tribune of recent 
dates: 


“All Europe is still agog with ‘table-moy- 
ing.’ In Spain the exploits of the mesa girateria 
(gyrating table) are every where set on foot and 
regarded with the liveliest interest. In royal and 
princely palaces and in peasants’ huts, nothing is 
tried or talked of but the new discovery. At St. 
Petersburgh too, the whole world is gathered to 
the dance, and from Siberia we have accounts of 
successful experiments. Indeed, we hear from 
that country of achievements in the tabular line 
by the Buhdist lamas or priests of 'Tartary, which 
surpass the common run of things elsewhere. 
These gentry are in the habit of holding little ta- 
bles in the air without visible support, and of or 
dering them to move on to places where stolen ar 
ticles are concealed, which the little tables obe 
diently perform.” 

From the Tribune’s London Correspondence : 

“Our chief subject of curiosity here is the ‘table- 
moving, which originated in your country, and 
now in every society the company become like 
Dancing Dervishes, whirling round hats and ta- 
bles, but neither fools nor philosophers know what 
to make of the phenomenon. It seems like the 
first dawning of some strange discovery, as if we 
were looking through the keyhole, but some great 
genius will at last open the door and explain the 
whole mystery.” 

The extract below describes the experiments of 
a German Chemist ; and whether the ‘ table-moy- 
ings’ referred to above, are the same as these ex- 
periments, or are ascribed to Hadean spirits, we 
have not been able to learn: 


“A Chemist and Doctor of Philosophy, who is 
a son of Professor Carus of Dresden, has recently 
instituted a course of experiments in relation to 
the movement of tables by animal electricity—or 
by whatever power it may be—some notice of 
which has appeared in the journals of Germany, 
accompanied by a certificate to the facts alleged, 
from the pen of his father. These experiments 
have led him to construct a table in this manner : 
The table is round, of common soft wood, about 
three feet in diameter, and has an opening in the 
center of the under side, which enables it to rest 
upon a pillar of glass some 24 feet high, and turn 
upon it freely. This glass pillar is sustained by 
a heavy block into which it is inserted. The ex- 
periment with this apparatus is performed by 
several persons, three, four, or five sitting round, 
laying their hands upon the table, so that the lit- 
Ue fingers of each person shall be upon or beneath 
those of his neighbor on either side. Now on moy- 
ing all the little fingers simultaneously for a space 
of three to five minutes, the table begins to turn 
on its pedestal, as upon an axis. A most curious 
fact in this experiment is, that the motion is either 
to the right or to the left, according as the right 
or left fingers are above or below. In this manner. 
says W. Carus, the experiment comes into the cir- 
cle of real science, and is a worthy subject for in- 
vestigation. The elder Carus shows the evident 
relation existing between this new discovery and 
certain experiments in moving copper wheels and 
plates, which are familiar to the students of elec- 
tro-magnetism, and then adds:—*'The phenome- 
non, however, that the reciprocal nervous influence 
of a chain of several persons, can set a wooden 
plate moving in precisely the same manner, as in 
case of the copper plate as effected by magnetism 
and galvanism, is, a¢ all events, a very remarka- 
ble addition to our knowledge of the reciprocal 
nervous influence ; and accordingly, to one of the 
most important chapters in physiology in general. 
and deserves, in the very highest degree, further 
observation and experiment.” 

According to a Berlin letter-writer, these ex- 
periments are being repeated in many circles of 
the higher classes in Austria and Prussia. It is 
also stated that the Pope and his Cardinals 
have been trying their hand at it, and have be- 
come satisfied of their reality, though they offer 
no explanation of the phenomena. A. 





A New Rerorm.—The Independent of this 
week makes an addition to the catalogue of immo- 
ralities, that we should never have thought of; viz., 
Sunday Funerals. It appears that they are very 
fashionable in the city and country, and this pa- 
per condemns them as a cover for the abuse 
of God’s holy day. ‘In the country,’ it avers, ‘a 
funeral on the Sabbath, is, in nine cases out of ten, 


both sanctuary and Sabbath.’ It is an occasion 
of vanity and dissipation. Then the ‘item of con- 
venience enters too largely into Sunday funerals.’ 











enough to counteract the appropriate effects of 
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can “at 


When a farmer leaves his plow and changes his | fevers, 
work-dress to go to the house of mourning, it may | disease, are a whit less cruel messengers of death: 
1} than bayonets and grape shot. We admit that 


jo him good; but ‘with his Sunday-coat on, an 


the leisure of the Sabbath heavy on his hands,’ | there are moral evils connected with war, greater 


the probabilities are quite different. In the city 
where a funeral procession is often a grand pageant 


;| than ordinarily exist in society at peace. But s« 


_| far as the mere matter of death is concerned, we 


and the thousand other forms of ordinary |try / 


The songs of praise to God are the 
| truest poetry. 
| Paul says, in his Epistle to the Colos- 


lsians, ‘Let the word of Christ dwell in 


) 


you richly in all wisdom; teaching and 


he opportunity of Sunday funerals, is ‘seized upon | see nothing that very favorably distinguishes the admonishing one another in psalms and 


y sort of pious recreation—recreation with : 


asa 


thin varnish of religious rites and pretense.’— | if men did but consider it, the great life-battle in 


This is the manner of the complaint. 


1 | whole world from a literal field of battle. Indeed 


which they are engaged, is so much worse than 


We cannot help thinking what a day the Sab-| common battles, as it is more certain that every 


bath must be, when funerals are resorted to for 

»| The idea that ordinary univcrsal death is the in-| word of Christ did dwell in him richly, 
tela tas {the laws hindi tee . : 

evitable result of the laws of nature. isthat, doubt hand as a natural consequence, his mouth 


relief from its tediousness. Is there no way t¢ 
make duty attractive ? H. 
nO 


A Goop Comprnarion. A correspondent from | to its preeminent horrors: so that they ean be- 
Oneida, writes that ‘three new accomplishments 
have come in fashion among the women there this] world cut down without quarter, and yet make 





less, which makes men comparatively insensible 


jhymns and spiritual songs, singing with 
grace in your hearts.’ This is a beautiful 
‘exhortation; and Paul himself was a 


individual of them will be slain, sooner or Jater, | beautiful embodiment of its spirit. The | 


}uttered forth continual thanksgiving. — 


| gave thanks ; and many of his exhorta- 


summer—milking, printing, and playing on the| no outcry or effort against the slaughter. But. if| tions are more like psalms than formal 
Piano? (To show how they were introduced | the Bible is true, universal death is not the result 


perhaps we ought to say, that the Community| of the laws of nature, but of sin. Men are as 


added a dairy to their establishment early this} truly slain by wicked violence, committed either 


spring ; about the same time Newark sent them | 


a Family Printing press, Brooklyn furnishing the] beds, as when they fall by the sword. It is the 


type; and more recently a new member has} devil, the author of sin, that ‘hath the power of | 
brought a Piano there, with talent to give instruec- 


tion &c.) The writer from Oncida adds :—‘The | perish every thirty years, and in comparison with 
Piano perhaps never found itself classed with} whose ravages all the slaughters of all the Alex- eral of them, so that they could repeat 
milking pails, and the composing ‘stick’ before,] anders and Czsars and Bonapartes that the world 


but [assure you it is much improved by the] has ever seen, are but as ‘the drop of the bucket.’ 


combination, and is likely to be, in the long run, 


It isa pity that a ‘peace society’ cannot be got 


etter appreciated by being reduced to a reasona-| up that should turn the attention of the world to 


Lie share of attention, than if, as is usual, it were 
allowed to tyrannize over half the available time 
of the pupil, and aristocratically exclude, as vul- 
gar, other employments.’ 

- nn 2 a 


fo ASCERTAIN WHEN IT Is Noox.—Watch the 
paralysis which seizes on men who work by the 
day. ‘Twelve o’clock strikes them as powerless 
asa mallet would. We witnessed a Greek the 
other day while going up a ladder with a hod 
full of bricks. Just as he reached the top, Old 
Trinity told him that “time was up ;” when what 
do you think he did? “Stepped up the platform, 


perhaps, and dumped the oblongs.” Not a bit of 


it. Ile just let go the hod and tumbled them all 
back to the sidewalk. He could not have taken 
another step if all New York had depended on 
the exertion.—City Paper. 

We have heard others remark upon the same 
phenomenon, and have come to the conclusion that 
there is nothing very mysterious about it, either. 
On the principle, ‘every one for himself? the 
hod-carrier takes a natural course. He saves him- 
self one lift, and the work he leaves, goes to se- 
cure him.employment ahead, which is his great 
concern. 





The Great Battle-field. 
We hear, from time to time, great wailing of 
peace-imen and sentimentalists over the ravages of 
war. Statistics of the thousands slain in specific 
battles, and of the millions slain in certain wars, 
are paraded with many melancholy exclamations. 
One man has taken pains to calculate that fourteen 
thousand millions have been killed in war, since 
the beginning of the world. This isall well enough; 
only it is a contracted and somewhat deceptive 
view of the work of destruction which is going 
forward among mankind. One may ask, Would 
not those fourteen thousand millions have died in 
some other way, if they had not been killed in 
war? Certainly they would. War, then, only 
hastened the execution of a sentence of death 
which was already impending over them, and 
would infallibly have been executed upon them 
within a short time of their actual death. If hu- 
man life is worth any thing, and death is such an 
evilas it is represented by those who declaim 
about the ‘horrors of war, (and we do not deny 
it, why should we not extend our view and our 
sensibilities beyond mere literal war, to the great 
world-wide, perpetual battle-field, where, instead 
of fourteen thousand millions slain in six thous- 
and years, we behold eight hundred millions slain 
every thirty years, and an aggregate of not less 
than one hundred thousand millions slain since the 
beginning of the world ? 
An item from the papers will show what a bat- 
tle scene is going on all the time, in one little 


Greenwood Cemetery, * cighteen interments take 
Place daily: and passing the gateway, from 
morning till night, is a nearly unbroken line of 
funeral processions. During a small portion of 
the year the daily number of interments reaches 
twenty-five or thirty. The total number of in- 
terments since its first organization to the pres- 
ent time, is twenty-six thousand four hundred and 
seventy 3 the first interment having taken place 
in September, 1840.” 


ual diabolical war; and that should have for its ob- 
ject to subvert the empire of sin and the devil, and 
establish peace and alliance with God,—so that 
death may be abolished altogether. 





+e. 


The Tongue made for Praise. 

Not primarily for discussions, disputa- 
tions, &c., neither for talking with eac 
other in any way, were our tongues made, 
but for praising God. They are properly 
servants of the heart, rather than of the 
head; and the heart naturally expresses 
itself in joy, praise and thanksgiving. 
The spirit of heaven is filled with beauty, 
poetry and love; and when this spirit cir- 
culates freely in us, as it did in believers 
on the day of Pentecost, then our tongues 
will be tuned, as theirs were, to the praise 
of God. 

David was a man after God’s own heart, 
and he was continually praising God.— 
His joys and sorrows were alike turned in- 
to song. *The Psalms are overflowing 
with praise and thanksgiving; and they 
are evidently the truest expression of 
heavenly life that we have in this world. 
Listen for a moment to David's voice of 
praise : 


he hath done marvellous things : his right 
hand, and his holy arm, hath gotten him 
the victory. The Lord hath made known 
his salvation: his righteousness-hath he 
openly shewed in the sight of the heathen, 
He hath remembered his mercy and his 
truth toward the house of Israel : all the 
ends of the earth have seen the salvation 
of our God, Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord, all the earth: make a loud noise, 
and rejoice, and sing praise. Sing unto 
the Lord with the harp; with the harp, 
and the voice of a psalm. Let the sea 
roar, and the fulness thereof; the world, 
and they that dwell therein. Let the 
floods clap their hands: let the hills be 
joyful together before the Lord ; for he 
cometh to judge the earth: with righteous- 
ness shall he judge the world, and the peo- 
ple with equity. 

Instead of dunning God for this, that, 
and the other thing, how much better it 
would be to join the Psalmist, in praising 
God for his goodness, for what he has al- 
ready done for us, for the innumerable 
blessings that surround us, and the con- 
tinued mercies he is showering down upon 
us. Ifwe gaze at this side of the picture, 
we shall find that the unspeakable good- 


by themselyes or others, when they dic in their 


death;’ under whose reign eight hundred millions 


O sing unto the Lord a new song ; for| 


jand premeditated discourses. 
We remember with pleasure the in- 


terest Mrs. Cragin had in the Psalms 


for a time previous to her departure, 


and how engaged she was in having the 
children, and even the adults, learn sev- 
them. And she seems to have herself 
caught the spirit of praise, and to have 
realized in some measure, as the Psalmist 


° : al ah 
the horrors, not merely of physical. but of spirit- did. the exceeding gor xviness ot God. Che 


respondence, vividly remind us.of her joy- 
ful spirit. They were written in- the 
month of May, 1851, from the Walling- 
ford Association: [w. 


I arose at five o’clock this morning, 





scape bathed in the fresh dew of the morn- 
ing, and listening to the singing of the 
birds, I involuntarily exclaimed, /¢ does 
pay to get up early in the country at 
this season of the year, Then I thought 
of the time when the hearts of men, wo- 
men and children, would be pouring forth 
the notes of thanksgiving in the morning, 
as these birds do; and it stirred my heart 
anew to codperate with Christ in redeem- 
ing the world from sin. 

—This-beautiful, still Sabbath morning 
seems to lead our hearts to the Giver of 
our mercies. It seems to me | have had 
more sympathy with David of late than 
ever before—his expressions of praise and 
thanksgiving are in my heart and on my 
tongue, frequently, when I wake in the 
|morning. ‘Truly ‘God is good to Israel. 
land to them who are upright in heart.’ 
| ‘My soul shall make her boast in the Lord; 
the. humble shall hear thereof and be 


lah. 


| 
| 
} 
| 








Universal Education. 


In the gospel God has provided a means 





of education—a school, which is not 
adapted to any particular class or any 
particular age, but to every condition or 
character and circumstance, and to every 
age, from the child to the man of ripe 
years. There is not only none too poor to 
obtain a scholarship, but none too old to 
enter its class. The grand-parent and 
the grand-child have one interest in its 
advantages. For this reason, as well as 
for others, it was said, ‘ Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye 


God!’ 
education and advancement. If we watch 


improvement, 


it achieves some new exploit. 


; role | He rejoiced always, and in every thing| 
hold generation after generation over the whole e rejoiced always, a d 5 | 


two following extracts from her latest cor- | 


in its eye; and then it finds the use of its} idea of existence. 
arm; and next it creeps; and every day|a short period of education and prepara- 
At each| tion for the employment and happiness of 
advance we exult; and the development | eternity. 


| this is not the state of men and women. 
According to the spirit and theory of life 
| ° 
‘growth and improvement stops at some 
| indefinite period between ten and twenty- 
five years of age. It is considered that 
‘the education is then finished; that all 
| the powers of life, of heart and mind, as 
‘well as of body, have attained their 
growth, and are fixed: and after that, 
such means of cultivation as have before 
been thought useful are dropped. But 
except we be converted from this idea, 
and become like little children subjects 
of education, and like them improvable, 


we cannot be saved by the gospel. 





We hear much said about universal 
‘education. It is one of the attempted 
jaccomplishments of this age. But the 
| thing meant is not really universal edu- 
cation, because it is applied toa single 
class—to only one tier of society—the 
young. It is universal education in 
superficial sense, if we consider the 
whole mass of humanity. We think that 
a great advance has been made in the 
institution of common schools: but after 
all, not more than a third part of the 
whole race, in the most civilized coun- 
tries, is in the process of education,— 





The other two parts stand still, fixed in 
| their ignorance—their education is  fin- 


ished. 


| But the gospel proposes a truly 


},| and on going out and surveying the land-| universal education; it puts every body 


to school, young and old, and proposes 
to educate not a surface, but the whole 
thickness of humanity. The primitive 
church were the pioneers in the education 


reform; and in respect to its extension 
they went far beyond, the best attempts 
of this day. 
which included all classes, and all ages 


They, organized a system 


in one school of ‘improvement. 

By common consent the period of youth 
is devoted to education, but the rest of 
This the- 
ory of the distribution of a man’s time 


“fn . . . 
life to business and execution. 


corresponds to the common theory of ex- 
istence, which takes into view only the 
ordinary term of life. Men proceed on 
the calculation that they shall live only 
about seventy years; and twenty-one 
seems to be a fair proportion to devote to 
At that age 
they enter upon the business and execu- 
tive affairs of life. 
almost universally occupies the maturity 


education and preparation. 
The business which 


and prime of life, is making money and 
acquiring the goods that money buys, and 
providing haply for an old age of compe- 
tence. This theory of existence, and this 
idea that money is the greatest good of 
life, have tegether the most pervading 
influence, aud they create a correspond- 
ing theory of education. They limit its 
period, and confine it to youthful and 
immature years. But let us shift ow 
theory of existence, and throw open the 


shall in no wise enter the kingdom ot] gates of eternity and enter the arena oi 
We must all return back into a} eternal life, and then adopt for the chief 
position where we are in the process or} good of this eternal existence, love amd 


the things which surround love ; and we 


an infant, we notice constant progress and | shall have a new theory ot education, cor- 
First it shows intelligence} responding to the enlarged scope of our 


Our whole life is bui 


All of us are babes, in consid- 











We see no reason to believe that consumptions, 





poetry will flow from our lips. Yes, poe- 


Eras of advance mark all the way. But 


of its faculties affords us great delight.| eration of the whole scope of our exist- 
Through all the stages of childhood we| ence. 
see the same constant growth and enlarge-| principles, and turns us all back into 
ness of God is on every side, and heavenly | ment of ideas, and extension of power.| school for thorough education. 


The gospel places us on these 


The agencies which the gospel employs 





|prevailing in the world, the process of 
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correspond to its proposition of a univer- |!abor never was worth more ; 


sal education. We perceive in the edu- 
eation of the Primitive church, and in 


the neccesity of the case, that Christ’s 


plan is not te build seminaries and found 


colleges, and institute those specialties of 
education which separate the scholars |™0re 


from the ordinary business of the world. 
A large part of the most efficient class 
are necessarily engaged in material oecu- 
pations; and Christ will educate men, 
not by calling them out of this sphere, 
but by crowding educational influences 
into the midst of the business of the 
world. The gospel, and that alone, sup- 
plies the necessary pressure. A taste for 
education and improvement has to be 
forced and stimulated. If we should 
leave children to themselves, how many 
of them would ever go to school ? They 
would choose their sports, and ramble for 
berries, and grow up as wild as the chil- 
dren of the forest: and the old have no 
more self-control. The moment they get 
loose, and out from under father and 
mother, they quit school and run after 
money, which is not a more worthy pur- 
suit for our immortal minds, than are the 
fancies of childyen. But the gospel puts 
us under a father and mother again—un- 
der the same paramount influence which 
alittle child is under; and this para- 
mount influence keeps us at school, and 
excites an enthusiasm, and awakens a 
taste for improvement. Reliance may 
safely be put on enthusigem, to crowd any 
amount of education into the business ot 
life. Give men an eager thirst for im- 
provement, and then let all their tempo- 
ral affairs go on; they will find opportu- 
nities enough to store their minds with 
truth, and cultivate and adorn their char- 
acter, and educate themselves for a better 
sphere. There are substances, truly po- 
rous, which under common circumstances 
are still impenetrable to water; but when 
subjected to a powerful pressure all their 
pores will fill with the fluid. So human 
life as it exists, is porous enough to admit 
any amount of education, if there is suffi- 
cient pressure of enthusiasm. Every one 
has observed a great difference between 
different persons in the same circumstan- 
ces: and some persons in the most disad- 
vantageous circumstances will find more 
time for the cultivation of their intellects 
and tastes, than others who have no heart 
for it, whose condition is extremely favor- 
able. The motives ofthe gospel, and the 
living spirit of God, can kindle the most 
intense enthusiasm, and impart exhaust- 
jess energy. 

The idea that childhood and youth is 
the special season of education, when 
care and cultivation are repaid by the 
fruits of improvement, but that at a cer- 
tain age we attain the maturity of our 
powers, and then the profits of culture 
diminish, is not sustained by analogy.— 
[t is found that it does an old tree as 
much good to dig about it, and prune it, 
and bestow care upon it, as it does a 
young one. Its increased fruitfulness will 
reward the pains of the laborer, as much 
as anything he can do in his nurseries,— 
The farmer, when he has cleared up his 
land and manured it, and got it well to 
bearing, does not say he has done ;_ that 
all the powers of his farm are developed, 


and he shall discontinue the process of 
cultivation ; that he shall plant it with- 


out manuring, and raise crop after crop 
on its unreplenished resources. No ; his 


ful harvest will more than ever reward 
‘the hand of good husbandry ; and he re- 
‘news again and again the agricultural 
| process. The same principle applies to 
‘humanity. At a mature age there is 
life to work upon, and the benefits 
| of culture may be expected to be greater, 
)even in proportion to the pains, than in 
‘youth. There is no reason why the old 
‘should not be every day making new ac- 
'quisitions of knowledge and power, learn- 
ing some new motion, or taking a new 
step in spiritual science, adding to the 
value of their life, and bearing fruit unto 


time, and every point thus gained, is as 
valuable to them as the successive attain- 
ments of childhood. It is the continua- 
tion of their education for immortality. 

In speaking of this process, perhaps 
improvement is a better word than edu- 
cation, as it applies to the heart as well 
as to the mind. Improvement, then, is 
the business of young and old. 

When a universal education of this 
kind, which includes all humanity, is in- 
troduced, civilization will accumulate its 
results threefold at least, and the face of 
society will undergo more rapid revolu- 
tions than have ever been witnessed.— 


Home-Talk. 








Tne One Aurnority.—Evangelical faith daes 
not place on the throne of the church either hu- 
man reason or religious conscientiousness, as 
some would have it; but it sets thereon Jesus 
Christ, who is both the knowledge taught and 
the doctor who teaches it; who explains his 
word by the word, and by the light of his Holy 
Spirit; who by it bears witness to the truth, 
that is to say, to his redemption, and teaches the 
essertial laws which should regulate the inner 
life of his disciples. Evangelical faith appeals to 
the understanding, to the heart, and to the will 
of every Christian, only to impose on them the 
duty to submit to the divine authority of Christ, 
to listen, believe, love, comprehend, and act, as 
God requires.—D’ Aubigne. 





Ancient Egypt. 

Mr. Thompson, correspondent of the Indepen- 
dent, writing from Thebes in Egypt, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting view of the ancient civilization 
of that kingdom. 

These old Egyptians, whose tombs and tem- 
ples I have studied with some care for several 
days past, and whose social, commercial, reli- 
gious and political history is written upon the 
imperishable rock, where all may read it—these 
ancients over whom we of this nineteenth cen- 
tury are wont to boast in all the ‘ improve- 
ments” and the material comforts of life, had 
wealth beyond all computation ; comanerce in all 
the ‘‘ precious things” of Arabia, and Persia, 
and the Indies, in gold, and jewels, and spices, 
and silks, and aromatics; manufactures of fine 
linen and embroidered work, of vases and por- 
celain and pottery, of oil, of chariots, of bas- 
kets and wieker-work, of glass ornaments and 
utensils, and of many other articles of comfort 
and of luxury ; husbandry that made Kgypt 
the granary of the world, and once and agaip 
the support of neighboring nations in time of 
famine ; ctvelezateon that well supplied the com- 
forts of domestic life, that furnished their 
houses with chairs, sofas and couches for their 
parlors, as well as with copper utensils, caldrons, 
tripods, mortars, pallets, ovens for their kitch- 
ens; mechanic arts to fabricate various and 
formidable weapons of war, and to erect buil- 
dings and monuments that would now exhaust 
the combined strength and treasures of all the 
nations of Europe ; an art that could excavate 
from the quarry a block of Syenite weighing 
nearly 900 tons, that could transport it by wa- 
ter 124 miles if brought from Syene, or by 
land one-half that distance if brought from the 
granite quarries of the nearest locality in the 
Arabian desert, and that could erect this block 
when carved into a statue upon a pedestal pre- 
pared for it at the gateway of a temple whose 
porch was lined with similar though smaller fig- 
ures: an art that could arrange in perfect 
order a double row of 28 pillars, each upward 
of 70 feet high by 36 in circwmterence, and 
raise to the top of these stones 30 feet in length 
by 6 fect in breadth and the same in thickness, 
and then dispose about this central avenue 
other avenues formed by 122 majestic pillars, 
in like manner capped with gigantic stones, 
until the roofed temple covered an acre and a 
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God. Dispel the imaginary boundary of 


the grate- |surface, and this centuries before Solomon built 


|the inferior temple at Jerusalem ;—an art, in 
short, that could build Karnak and the Pyra- 
mids : fine arts also ; sculpture which if it be 
less delicate than that of Greece is more grand 
and spirited, which at times unites beauty with 
grandeur, but which in majesty of conception 
is rivaled only by the cotemporary sculptures 
of Nineveh ; painting, which after four thou- 
sand years retains the freshness of its colors; 
music, Which invented both wind and stringed 
instruments ; mathematical science, that could 
arrange with precision and skill all archi- 
tectural lines and forms ; astronomical science, 
that decorated the ceilings of temples with ce- 
lestial signs; geological science so far as this 
relates to the selection of different qualities 
of stone for different qualities of soil; pAz- 
losophy, that evolved the great idea of a judg- 
ment and a future state, and the soul’s immor- 
tality, though in the form of metempsychosis 
or the transmigration of souls, a philosophy 
that Moses and Plato studied, and that gave 
wisdom to the world; and all these under the 
guardianship of a physical force that was for 
centuries victorious upon every field, that 
subdued Ethiopia, and Judea, and swept 
Syria to the Euphrates, and that was shield- 
ed at home upon three sides by the monmn- 
tains and the desert, and on the fourth side by 
the sea. And yet wita all its wealth, and com- 
merce, and manufactures, and agriculture, and 
civilization, and art, and science, and _philoso- 
phy, and material force, and natural barriers, 
Egypt has perished, utterly and forever per- 
ished. I stand upon its grave, upon the grave 
of a city that had ceased to be 1000 years be- 
fore New York was settled, and standing here I 
see and know that the Egypt that once was, can 
know no resurrection. ‘lhe mighty conquerors 
of Egypt too have perished. The Persian em- 
pire, the Macedonian, the Roman, are fallen to 
rise no more. We must not despise these as 
empires of mere brute force. They had learn- 
ing and art as well asarms. We know little 
in advance of them except what we have learned 
through the Gospel. 'To that we owe everything. 
* * * * * * * 

Here Abraham, Jacob and Joseph sojourned 
and found favor with the princes of the land. 
Here Moses was born and nourished, and here 
the Lord wrought by his hand such marvels for 
the deliverance of Israel. Here was the land of 
bondage, and here the theater of the Ezodus. 
Here was instituted the Passover, the type of 
that great sacrifice which we now commemorate 
in the breaking of bread. Here Solomon sought 
the daughter of a king to grace his golden pal- 
ace at Jerusalem. Here Jeremiah—the faithful 
prophet—was led into captivity. Here Joseph 
and Mary found a refuge with the infant Jesus 
from the malice of the barbarous Herod——the 
same land where in the time of Moses an edict 
went forth to exterminate the chosen seed by 
destroying the infant sons of the Israelites, be- 
ing mad to preserve that seed from a like 
edict in Judea. 





TRANSMUTATION OF Grasses inTO Grains.—At a 
meeting of the New York Farmer’s Club, in the 
American Institute rooms, June 7th, Henry Meigs, 
the Secretary, read translations made by him from 
French publications, relative to the transmutation 
of two grasses, the gilops Ovata, and the gi- 
lops Triaristata, into wheat. We copy from the 
account of the meeting in the Tribune of June 8th. 

**A gardener, M Esprit Fabre, of Adge, in France, 
has, without the aid of books, and by simple experi- 
ment, brought forward a capital fact showing the 
mutability of vegetable forms. By experiments 
which occupied seven years’ time, he proved that 
the above grasses were capable of being the source 
of all or the greater part of our species of wheat — 
He first sowed the seed of the Ovata in the fall of 
1838. In 1839 the plants grew to a hight of two 
feet, and ripened in the middle of July. The ears 
here and there had one or two grains in them. The 
crop was five for one, and the straw was brittle and 
thin. In 1840 the seed of 1839 produced ears more 
numerous, and generally each contained a couple of 
grains of an appearance more like wheat. In 1841 
the ears were more like wheat, and each had from 
two to three grains. The figure of the plant was 
almost like wheat. In 1842, the fourth year of his 
experiments, the progress was not so sensible as in 
the previous year. Many of the plants were attacked 
by rust. The stalks were like gilops. The ears 
gave two or three grains each. In 1848 the stalks 
grew three teet high. In each ear were two or three 
well-grown grains, and the straw was stronger.— 
The figure of the plant was like wheat. In 1844 all 
the ears were filled. In 1845, the seventh year, the 
plants had reached the condition of true wheat.-- 
These experiments were made in an enclosure sur- 
rounded by high walls. There was no grass inside 
of it, and no grain raised near the spot. In 1846 he 
sowed this grain in a field, broad-cast, and contin- 
ued it for years. In 1850 the straw was full, 
straight, over two feet high, and each ear contained 
two or three dozen grains of perfect wheat. Thus a 
savage plant, subject to cultivation, changed its en- 
tire figure and aspects, and gradually assumed a 
new character. Lindley says, on this topic, that 
this fact is of great consequence. It has awakened 
tbe Botanic world with astonishment. That a mis- 
erable grass like the Q2gilups Ovata, should actu- 
ally become a cereal of the importance: of wheat, 
would be incredible, were it not for this unques- 








half, and with its surroundings ten times that 


tionable evidence of M. Fabre.” 


.| cerned, is enveloped in darkness. 


__CORRESPONDENCE, 


FROM ONEIDA, 

Oneida Community, June 15, 1853. 
—I feel a deep interest in relation to 
Christ’s declaration of his own Second Ad- 
vent into this world. I wish to honor 
Christ by a hearty and public confession 
of my unqualified belief in all that Christ 
has left on record, in relation to this sub- 
ject. I confess it is easy for me to be- 
lieve the words of Christ, where he testi- 
fies of his coming. Blessed are they that 
have not seen, and yet have believed al] 
that Christ and the apostles have spoken, 
I thank God for the truth, although it 
may lead to the subversion of all our pre- 
conceived notions of it. ‘Let God be 
true, and every man a liar,’ should be en- 
graved on every heart by the Spirit of 

truth. Harvey Norton, 


FROM CONNECTICUT. 
Wallingford Community, June 16, 1853. 

—The late articles in the Circular on 
the Second Coming, have awakened in 
me a new and increasing interest in that 
subject. I see that the practical bearings 
of that truth on our experience, individu- 
ally and collectively, is of the most vital 
character. It is of the utmost importance 
that we not only believe it, but confess it, 
and plant ourselves upon it, reckoning 
ourselves dead indeed unto the world, and 
united to that risen church who have 
overcome the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. This subject is interesting as being 
a testing-point of true faith. Christ de- 
clared he would come before that gener- 
ation should pass away. His disciples 
believed and taught the same, down to 
their latest writings, when John declared 
that they were living in the ‘ last hour,’ 
or the hour that immediately preceded 
the Coming of Christ. 

Here the event, so far as history is con- 
1800 
years have gone by without throwing any 
more external light on the subject. The 
question now comes before the Christian 
world, narrowed down to this simple 
point: Are you willing to believe, and 
confess your belief, that the Second Com- 
ing took place within that generation, sim- 
ply on their testimony ? True faith which 
says, ‘Let God be true and every man a 
liar,’ believes it, and asks no further proof. 

I am glad of the privilege of adding my 
testimony with those who are determined 
to do honor to Christ, and his veracity; 
and can say that I fully believe Christ 
came at, or immediately after, the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem as he said. 

Yours &c., B. Brisrot. 


A brother, who is a gardener, writes as follows; 

—The growing of gratitude is receiv- 
ing considerable attention among us 
these days. All that creation is good for, 
is to furnish soil and nourishment for this 
plant. ‘For thy pleasure they are and 
were created.’ A loving heart can draw 
thankfulness from every thing in the 
past, present, and future. In the unity 
of Christ, the fibers of our life can 
stretch through the boundless creation, 
regardless alike of time and space, and 
find nourishment for,gratitude, the fruit 
with which God is well pleased, and 
for which he has expended so much. 
It seems to me that it is our privilege 
to return with interest the expenditure 
which Christ made when his spirit moved 
upon the face of the waters and brought 
a bright world out of black chaos. All 
the profits of the soil that we cultivate, 
are devoted to the service of the gospel of 
Christ, and the mission of that gospel is, 
to drive out all intruders and hand back 
a redeemed and purified earth to the God 
who made it. This is a glorious calling 
and my heart swells with an ambition to 
walk worthy of it. Thanks be to God 
who has called us to it and who has guar- 
anteed our faithfulnessin it! 4H. J. 8. 





~ Lerrers Recervev.—H. Seighman ;M ‘ Tobey ; 
B. J. Butts: S. Bailey. D. & M. Long; D. Wright; 
M. G. Devoe; R. Tobey; M. F. Merriam; A. 





Winchel; M. A. Creager; H. Close. 
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